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N. E. FARMER. 


~ WANDERINGS IN THE WEST IN 1839. 
No, IV. 
(Continued from page 412.) 

Clinton is a town recently laid out, contains ten 
or twelve houses, and is the seat of De Witt coun- 
ty: put the two together and we have De Witt | 
Clinton. It is needless to say that the projectors 
are Yorkers, and have displayed a rare specimen 
of American ingennity in naming towns and coun- 
ties. Proceeding north, the prairie becomes more 
rolling and the road better. We passed through | 
two or three belts of timber, in one of which I saw 
a quantity of stable manure placed along in the 
road, as we in the east would use gravel, probably 
because it was less labor to put it there re to cart 
it out upon the prairie. Atthe end of 25 miles 
we came to Bloomington, the seat of McLean coun- 
ty, situated on the edge of the prairic on the north 
side of Blooming Grove. This is a pleasant, ont 
iug town, containing several good buildings : 
has three steam mills, a number of stores, two a 
erns, and there is the appearance of a good deal of | 
business: lots in town are held at high prices, and 
timber land in the grove is valued at from twenty 
to thirty dullars an acre. Many of the inhabitants 
are fron: New England. We spent the remainder 
of the day and the night at Bloomington, and the 
next day took the road towards Peoria. We found 
a very good road through a fine tract of country — 
rolling prairie and timber alternating, and a pleas- 
ant ride of twentyfive miles brought us to the vil- 
lage of Macinaw. While there we had a heavy 
shower, and after crossing Macinaw river we were 
overtaken by another hard rain, which coinpelled 
us to stop at the first house we came to. 
of houses, though properly speaking there is very 
seldom any thing but a log cabin in the country, | 
except in the towns, and there even the greater 
number of buildings are oftencabins. ‘The shelter 
we obtained this night was in fact a cabin of the 
“worst kind,” but our situation made it as accepta- 
ble as a palace would have been in other circum. 
stances. The next morning was cloudy, cold, and 
uncomfortable : we resumed our journey and three | 
miles brought us in view of Tremont, the seat of | 
Tazewell county. We passed the town at the dis- | 





tance of about a mile, and I regretted that we did | 


not take the road through it. After we crossed 
the Macinaw we began to discover gravel in the | 
hills ; the road iz generally better, and the water is | 
more palatable than that which we found befovre. | 
The groves in this vicinity are chiefly white oak 


I speak | 


| of timber: on the west side the ground rises grad- 
ually to the second bottom, an elevation of twenty 


| or thirty feet, and the town is principally built up- 


| . 
‘on this ascent: the second bottom extends back 


to the bluff something more than a quarter of a 
mile: there are a few scattering trees on the face 
| of the bluff, and on the top of it are a few houses 
{commanding a fine prospect of the town, ten or 
twelve miles of the river, and the surrounding coun- 
itry. The prairie stretches back from the bluff a 
mile perhaps to a belt of timber. On the whole it 
is the finest site for a town that I ever saw. Peo- 
“4 contains 1200 inhabitants, 3 taverns, 25 stores, 

1 printing office, and Mr Huntuon, favorably known 
lat the east, has established a school there which 
succeeds well, but though the place is pleasant, it 
\is very unhealthy. 

After a sojourn of two days we took leave of Pe- 
|oria, and recrossed the river four miles above the 
'town, into Tazewell county. Soon after a hard 
rain set in, and we got most thoroughly wet again, 
and we found no stepping place until we got toa 


t | Place called Partridge Ridge, 12 miles from Peo- | 


'ria, here we found comfortable accommodations, 
|and concluded to stop a few days and look about 
‘the country. Accordingly the next day we rode 
‘around the neighborhood some ten er dozen miles, 
and called at several farms, among others at that of 
Mr Buckingham, who had been in the country sev- 
'en years, has a very large estate, keeps about 100 
head of cattle, besides many horses and hogs. He 
had in his cribs from 1000 to 2000 bushels.of corn, 
for which he said he could find no sale even at the 
low price of 18 3-4 cents. Winter wheat does not 
succeed well in this neighborhood; spring grain 
does well, but corn is their principal crop, and cattle 
'and hogs are their only resource to obtain money. 
Farming is done in a slovenly manner, labor is 
|high and not easily obtained: female labor hardly 
|to be gotten at any rate. ‘There are no public 
| schools and private schools are rare. 

We made another excursion across the prairie 
‘eastward to Walnut Grove. On the prairie we 





passed half a dozen houses which had a desolate | 


| appearance and upon inquiry [ found that it is the 
| habitant—the | last family having moved but some | 
' months before, and the post office which had been 
| established there was removed about three miles to 
a sawmill in the grove, because there was no per- 
son left in town to serve as postmaster. At wa)- 
| nut grove we called at the house of a Mr Curtis 
| and went over his farm. [saw there several pic- 
ces of English grass, or as it is called in the west, 
tame grass, and | observed that some of it looked 


and hickory, and as we came near the Illinois river | better than the rest, and Mr Curtis’s told me that it | 


we found a good deal of clay: the road down the | had been manured. 


bluffis very steep and dangerous, We crossed | 

the river about one o’clock and entered Peoria. 
Peoria is beautifully situated on the west side of | 

the river, which at that place makes a bend to the | 


eastward, something less than a semicircle: the | 


bluff comes near to the river, and is covered, as is | 
the narrow strip of bottom land, with a thick growth 


Ife uses manure upon all crops, 
‘although his prairie is of the best kind, and [ saw a 
| great difference between the crops that were ma- | 
| nured and those that were not. The prairie will | 
/not produce good crops of grass without manure, 

Mr Buckingham toid me the same. 

A heavy rain kept us within doors onthe third | 
day, and the next we rode to Mr Buckingham’s 
and tarried over night: our fare here was simple 





itown of Hanover, which contains not a single in- | 


but abundant, and we were treated with genuine 
hospitality. The evening was passed in pleasant 
conversation before a bright fire, which blazed 
cheerfully in the huge stone chimney. Although 
it was near the last of June, there had been scarce- 
ly an evening when a fire was not agreeable, al- 
'though the day might have been very hot. In‘the 
morning we left our host and travelled in’ the di- 
rection of Peru. The country about Crow Creek, 
which we passed in the forenoon, is very fine: the 
land is rolling, alternate prairie and barrens, afford- 
ing some splendid views: the bed of the creek is 
of pebbles and the water is clear and sparkling.— 
Oxbow prairie is also very pleasant: we saw there 
| plenty of apples and peaches. North of the Ox- 
bow prairie we came to a little town called Magno- 
lia, containing about twenty houses. About a mile 
from town we stopped forthe night at the house of 
a Mr Hawes, who was the first settler in this part 
of the country. He is located in the edge of the 
timber near a fine brook, and is the wealthiest man 
in ths neighborhood. 

Our route the next day was over prairie about 
fourteen miles. We then came to barrens, where 
we had a bad winding road down tothe river, which 
we crossed with difficulty and entered Peru. 

Peru is at present a sinal! town of about 300 in- 
habitants. Itis bows principally upon one street 
at the foot of the biuff, but being at the head of 
navigation at low water, and the termination of the 
cana! from Chicago and of the railroad to Dixon’s 
ferry, its prospect for future prosperity is flattering. 
Leaving Peru we followed a deep ravine in the 
bluff and came upon the prairie back of the town, 
where we lost our way, and darkness overtook us 
upon the open prairie, where we were obliged to 
|pass the night without provisions or a bed; and 
with bad lodgings, emp'y stomachs, and musquitoes 
withal, we had an uncomfortable night enough, 
| At daybreak we discovered that our horses were 








gone, end it was not until sunrise that we reco@er- 
ed them and got ready tostart, and after wanderiug 
| some time we got upon the right track and rode to 
Homer, 10 miles froin Peru. Homer is a small 
town nearthe Little Vermillion river, in La Salle 


county ; the day was extremely hot, and we stopp- 
,ed awhile and then rade on four miles to Troy 
igrove, The country around the Little Vermillion 
is very beautiful, the soil is tirst rate, and the water 
good ; but yet [ was told that it is unhealthy. 

‘The next morning we left Troy grove and enter- 
'ed upon the wide prairie, where wood and water 
are seldom found :—eight miles brought us to Four 
| mile grove, where we found an excellent spring; 
thence to Pawpaw grove issix miles, The prairie 
| here is quite high and rolling, even hilly—and the 
| subsoil is gravel ; the groves on the contrary are 
low and flat, occupying the lowest places where 
| there is water, and are heavily timbered, 

Between Pawpaw and l’our-mile groves we en- 
| joyed the most extensive view that I ever saw up- 
/on land: towards the N. W., S. E. and N. E. inthe 
| direction of Chicago, there is nothing to intercept 
{the sight for a distance of perhaps from 40 to GO 
| miles ; indeed as far us the sight can extend, noth- 
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ing but one boundless field of waving grass with 
here and there a little grove, which appear like 
little specks or miniature islets upon this vast ver- 
dant ocean. It is a “grand prairie” indeed. In 
this vast solitude, man with all his powers sinks 
into utter insignificance :—the beholder is aston- 
ished—his thougits expand with his perception— 
but they will recur to himself, and then he feels his 
oothingness, ‘The Jeast reflecting man is sensible 
do the grandeur of the scenery upon the 
nies—but here much more so, for the scene is truly 
é6ubliime. 


Allegha- | 








corn, potatoes, wal some other coarse feeding 


crops. I have seen corn materially injured by 
using it in the hills in a dry season. 

For the last four years | have dug into the same 
pieces of ground, large quantities of coarse rank 


‘manure, when preparing my garden for early vege- 


tables, and have always been disappointed in not 


realizing the benefit I expected either to the crop 


or soil; and have beer surprised, when working the 
ground, to find so little remains of the 


Four miles from Pawpaw we came to Allen’s inches, instead of being decomposed, was often dry | 


grove where we stopped for the night, the next) 
house upon our route being sixteen miles. 
were now in Ogle county. The land here is not | 
yet surveyed and consequently not in market. 


From Allen’s our route was to plum grove, seven | 


miles, thence to Brodie’s grove, nine miles ;—we 
enjoyed the same unbounded prospect as the day 
before. As we advance north the prairie becomes 
drier and more sandy. In the hollows between the 
swells we found many shallow ponds but no good 
water in the whole distance. The next house was 
at Driscol’s grove, seven miles, and fearing that night 
might overtake us we stopped at Brodie’s. 
(Continued on page 420.) 
From the New. Genesee Farmer. 


USE OF LONG MANURE. 


Much has been said in. the Genesee Farmer 
and other agricultural journals, during the last four 
or five years, to show the great advantage of using 
manure in its fresh and unfermented state. It has 
often been asserted that by the process of fermen- 
fation in the heap, or lying in the yard until parti- 
ally rotted, much of its strength: escapes and is 
fost, that might be saved by depositing it in the 
ground in its fresh state, there to undergo the pro- 
cess necessary to prepare it as food for plants. 
This new practice seems to have obtained pretty 
generally, and the results have proved satisfactory 
to those who have published them. 

Being fond of new things myself sometimes, J 
subscribed practically, and without further inquiry 
to this theory, and have for several years used large 
quantities of coarse manure from the horse stable 
end yard, in its rank state, and tried it on a 
variety of soils and crops until I ain fully satisfied 
it is not best for me, whatever may be the opinion or 
practice of others. I have, in some instances, put 
from 60 to 70 wagon loads upon an acre of 
ground, ploughed it under and covered it well, and 
received but very little benefit from it to the crop 
the first year, especially if the season proved rather 
e dry one. Nor coyld I ever trust to its moulder- 
ed remains for a crop the year following, for on 
ploughing it to the surface there appeared to be 
but very little substance remaining to benefit a 
second crop; but like a burnt rag the air dis- 
solves it, and the winds blow it away, and its prin- 
ciple effect has been successive crops of grass and 
weeds, increasing my labor in hoed crops at least 
four fold, and entailing a more serious calamity in 
the multitude of cut worms and grubs to which it 
gives birth. 

I was taught, when young, by an experienced 
farmer, never to use unfermented manure, especial- 
ly from the horse stable, for any kind of crop, if 
other could be obtained ; yet it was considered 
better than none at «ll, and often valuable to help 


We| 


and mouldy. 

Experience has convinced me that half the | 
quantity of manure that has undergone the process | 
of fermentation in the yard or heap, or has become | 
partially rotted while exposed to the weather, will 
produce the largest average crop, and whether the 
season be wet or dry, no disappointment will ensue 
on account of its use 

I am resolved never to use any more in a raw 
state, unless it be in the potatoe drill, considering 
it, as I do, a loss of at Jeast half the value, when 
compared with that which has been turned over 
once or twice, and thoroughly fermented in the 
heap, and prepared for the immediate use of plants 


of weeds entirely destroyed. 

The greatest advantages I have realized from 
the use of short, unrotted manure, has been by 
spreading it on the surface of the ground when 
prepared for seed, and mixed with the soil, but not 
ploughed under. In this way it protects the crop 
in time of severe drought, and in a wet season 
benefits it more than if ploughed uncer and cover- 
ed with more than six or eight inches of soil. Af- 
ter remaining on or near the surface for one sea- 
son, I think it worth more to turn under with the 
plough, for the benefit of future crops, than 
it was in its first state. ‘The experience of every 
gardener must certainly be against the use of 
the raw material. 

Too much cannet be said in favor of cooking 
food for hogs, and other stock; and I would as soon 
feed my hogs with uncooked potatoes as my plants 
with raw manure. I have tried both, and IT think 
the loss in both cases about the same. 

A. BRYANT. 

Erie Co. Nursery Buffalo, 1840. 





AGRICULTURAL CENSUS, 1840. 


We are happy to perceive that this important 
subject has been taken up in the proper quarter, 
and that we are at last to have such an enumera- 
tion of the agricultural products of this country, as 
will furnish some safe estimate of the quantity pro- 
duced, and the districts in which they are grown. 
In reply to some suggestions made by us on this 
subject, Mr Deberry, the chairman of the commit- 
j tee of agriculture has kindly. forwarded us a copy 
of the instructions for the use and direction of the 
marshals and their assistants, from which we find 
that the following series of inquiries are to be pro- 
pounded to every farmer. Although there are 
some products that would be perhaps desirable to 
render it complete, yet it contains all the most essen- 
tial items, and if carried out in the spirit in which 
it seems to have been conceived, it will be a col- 
lection of vast importance and value tu the coun- 
try. Had such a census of our agriculture been 
taken every ten years, the comparison of the tables 
at different times, would be of the greatest interest, 





liberal | 
dressing of the previous year, and that little, if it 
jhad been buried with the spade seven or eight | 


intended to be nourished by it, and the seeds of 





— > ———<—<_ oa ee 


as dterminiag the increase in the product of our 
friends, and the districts in which the greatest fluc- 
tuations have taken place. 

We have one suggestion to make in regard to 
this matter, which we consider of very great impor- 
tance. It is this: Let every printer of a news- 
peper in the country, and all inthe cities that print 
journals for distribution in the country, give a place 
to the questions. which we copy below, and which 
will be propounded to every farmer in the United 
States. As it is to be hoped that there are few or 


‘no farmers who do not receive soime journal, agri- 


ricultural or otherwise, such a course would be ‘the 
/means of bringing the subject to their notice, and 
enable them to prepare their answers with greater 
‘correctness than they might otherwise be ‘able to 
do. Ifevery farmer who receives a copy of these 
interrogatories, would at his leisure sit down, and 
write against each one the proper reply, not only 
would the labors of the marshals be greatly expe- 
dited, but, which is of more consequence, a greater 
degree of accuracy would be secured. The mar- 
shals will commence in June, and proceed through 
their districts as soon as consistent with accuracy. 
The interrogatories refer to the crops of 1839, and 
to the products of that year must the answers relate. 


AGRICULTUKE——INTERROGA TIONS, 


What is the number of your horses and mules? ~ 

How may neat cattle have you ? 

How many sheep : ? 

How may swine } ? 

What is the estimated value of your poultry of all 

kinds ? 

How many bushels of wheat did you grow in 1839? 

How many bushels of barley ? 

Hew many bushels of oats ? 

How many bushels of rye ? 

Hew many bushels of buckwheat ? 

How many bushels of Indian corn ? 

How many pounds of wool ? 

How many pounds of hops ? 

How many pounds. of wax ? 

How many bushels of potatoes ? 

How many tons of hay ? 

How many tons of hemp and flax ? 

How many pounds of tobacco ? 

How many pounds of rice ? 

How many pounds of cotton have you gathered ? 

How many pounds of silk cocoons ? 

How many pounds of sugar ? 

How many cords of wood have you sold ? 

What is the value of the products of your dairy ? 

W hat is the value of the products of your orchard ? 

How many gallons of wine have you made ? 

What is the value of your home-made or family 
goods ? 

As intimately connected with these, may be 
added those relating to horticulture—which are as 
follows : 

What was the valne of the produce of your market 
gardens in 183% ? 

What was the value of the produce of your nursery 
and green house ? 


It is hoped that editors friendly to tlhe cause of 
agriculture, or who have readers in agricultural 
districts, will give place to the above interroga- 
tions, and invite the attention of those interested, 
that they may be in readiness with their replies. 
Let the first effort for an agricultural census of the 
United States, be met in a manner thit shall in- 
sure the desirable accuracy of the measure.—,(b. 
Cult. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


CANKER WORM. 


Mr Epiror—'he increasing ravages of this 
pest of our orchards,‘the present year, and its pa 
approach t» many of us who have not yet been over- 
run by it, have excited a good deal of solicitude | 


are greatly injured. At last a plan was thought | 
of, of surrounding the base of the stem with a 
wooden frame, or box, and danbing it on the sut- 
side with tar to avoid the bad effects mentioned | 
above. This contrivance completely answers the 
end in view, us has been fully proved. The frame | 
consists of four boards abouta foot high, and rather | 


| 


in an emollient state, so that its application three 
times in the autumn, and twice in the spring is 
said to be sufficient. 

3. The economy of the reme ly, costing in Ger- 


many but two pence (four cents) per tree. In this 
country it would doubtless cost something more. 
4. It is within the means of every one to apply 


among cultivators that an effort should be made | longer than the diameter of the tree they are to’ it, it being only necessary to be provided with a 


to arrest its progress; and I was glad to see in the | 
valuable communication of J. W., copied into your | 


These four beards are to be nailed 
but the 


surround, 
together in the forin of a square open box ; 


smal) guantity of cheap lumber, and should the 
leisure time to be found in the winter season be 


paper the past week, from the Boston Courier, the | fourth board is not to be fastened on till the frame | employed to construct the boxes, they would cost 


desire of the writer, * that a course of experiments 
through the whole progress and transmutations of 
this destroyer during the year” should be made.— 
To aid this desiiable object, I have thought it 
might be useful to those engaged in this pursuit, 
to be made acquainted with the latest method 
adopted in Europe for the same purpose, and which 
I presume is not generally known here. 


In a late work on “ Insects Injurious to Garden- 
ers and Farmers” by Vincent Kollar, Curator to the 
Royal Cabinet of Natural History at Vienna, and 
translated during the present year, by the Misses 
Loudon of England, I find an account of the 
Winter Moth aud its ravages, which I presume 
from the description as well as from the plates ac- | 





lis placed round the tree, as the stem must be en- 


tirely enclosed by the boards. To prevent the sun | 
or rain from having any effect on the tar or cart- 
grease, the top of the frame is to be surrounded 
with a moulding; that is, a thin piece of wood 
three or four inches broad is to be nailed on the 
top, so as to form a projection on the outside, 
and under this an angle. ‘This angle, formed 
on the outside only, is to be thickly smeared 
with tar. This frame may thus be called a boot, 
as the stem of the fruit tree stands as if in a boot. | 
It must be set an inch deep in the earth, which | 
must be well trodden in round it, so that the moths 
may not get under it and reach the tree. [ must 


| here ohserve that the boot ought not to be made ¢jtron cut in smali pieces or strips. 


but little. 

In this country, the applicction, to be entirely 
effectual, should be made by the first of October, 
as the insects sometimes ascend the trees during 
that month, consequently it would be improper to 
defer it, as directed by Kollar, to a later period, 

ELWAH VOSE. 

Dorchester, June 15, 1840. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Rich Bread Pudding. —Cut « pound loaf of good 
bread into thin slices, Spread them with butter as 
for eating. Lay them in a pudding dish—sprinkle 
between each layer of bread, seeded raisins, and 
Beat eight 


companying the work, there can be no doubt, | large ; but should be so fixed 9s to allow of egys with four tablespoonfuls of rolled sugar, mix 
is identical with the canker worm moth of this | but littie space between it and the stem; that we | them with three pints of milk and half of a grated 


country. | 
After treating of the habits and ravages of this | 


| may be the more certain that no pupe of the win-) nutmeg 
g. 


ter moth lie within the boot. But this is not much 


‘Lurn the whole on the bread in the pag, 
and let it remain till the bread has taken up fall 


insect, and the natural causes of its diminution, | © be apprehended ; for I have known of only two half the milk; then bake about three quarters of 


which are often -o effectual that fruit trees remain 
uninjured by it for several years, the author 
Bays : 

“The means of diminishing this insect, existing | 
in nature, are, however, not equally effective every | 
year ; so that sometimes the nuinbers of the « ater- 
pillar increase to such a degree that the produce 
and vigor of our fruit trees would be alike destroy- 
ed if we did not take measures against them. We 
can, at leust, prevent the females of the winter 
moth from reaching the top of the tree and laying 
their eggs there. 
wings, and consequently can only crawl up the 
trees ; therefore, if we can place any contrivance 
round the trunk of a tree, over which they cannot 
pass, that tree is secure from them, No eggs can 
be laid there, and consequently no caterpillars will 
be found there in spring. Everything has been 
tried to keep off the feinale winter-moths from the 
fruit trees: the stems have been surrounded with 
tow, cotton, fir-twigs, ears of corn, and substances 
having a disagreeble smell ; but they have passed 
all these barriers and reached the tops. They have 
been even known to pass worsted threads prepared 
with mercurial ointment and wound round the 
trees, as many amateurs of gardens have experi- 
enced. The stem of the fruit tree has also been 
surrounded with strong paper, fastened with pack- 
thread, and smeared with tar, or cartgrease. Thin 
was so far effectual that the moth stuck in the tar. 
But as this substance either loses its stickiness by 
the rain or dries quickly up, the smearing must be 
repeated daily to render it effectual ; and this 
would be both tedious and expensive. If the tar 
be tvo thickly laid on, it flows from the paper on 
to the stem and injures the bark. Therefore those 
persons give us very bad advice who say that the 
stem itself of the tree ought to be smeared with 
tar, to prevent insects from reaching the top. ‘lhe 


We know that they have no| 


instances of the winter moth coming out of the 


the trunk. 


“At the end of October it is time to bring this 
wooden boot into use, to guard the stem; and, 
consequently, the tops ef the fruit trees from the 
female moth. Jt must be smeared, as we have be- 
fore said, in the angle under the coping with tar. 


in succession, as at first the tar penetrates greatly 
into the wood, and soon dries. Afterwards, smear- 
ing is only necessary two or three times during 
autumn ; and if the ground becomes frozen or cov- 
ered with snow, it may be Jeft off entirely. In spring, 
when the earth is thawed, the boot must again 
be daubed with tar, as some of the moths still 
come out of the earth, and onee more in the be- 


incapable of passing the tar as the wingless moths. 
is not necessary to have the boards planed, and if 


so that the expense for one tree amounts at most 
to about a penny a year. If the taris reckoned at 
another penny, the whole preservative throughout 
the year costs only two pence for each tree. ‘This 


consider the damage which the green caterpillar 
does to fruit trees. Besides, by this contrivance 
the orchard is protected for several years from 
these destructive caterpillars; for if they are once 
nearly extirpated, it is a long time before they 
again increase so much as to be very injurious,” 


The apparent advantages of the boot are, 

1. That the tar may be used without coming in 
contact with the tree. 

2. The projecting moulding round the box ob 





tar even penetrates through the bark into the wood, 
and destroys the sap vessels, by which young trees 
' 


structs the influence of the sun and the rain upon 
the tar, and consequently, it is kept much longer 


earth within the boot, and consequently very near | 


. . . ' 
If it is new, it must be smeared two or three days’ 


ginning of May, in order that neither looper nor | 
other caterpillars may come from other quartcrs, | 
and reach the top of the tree; for the larvee are as, 


“A boot of this sort is not very expensive, as it | 


not removed from the tree, it lasts several years ; | 


trifling expense should not be gradged when we | 


;an hour. 

In making boiled puddings it is essential that 
there should be water enough to keep the pudding 
| covered, and that it should not be allowed to stop 
|boiling frou the commencement to the close. 
| Water may be kept boiling in a tea keitle to pour 
|in, as that in the pot boils away. An old plate at 
the bottom of the pot willprevent the pudding from 
sticking, and when it is‘done, if the bag is dipped 
in cold water, it will come out of the bag easrer, 

Rich Baked Indian Pudding.—Boil a quart of 
milk, and add a pint -of tine Indian meal. Stir it 
well. Mix three teblespoonfuls of wheat flour with 
a pint of milk, so as to have it free from lumps 
Mix this with the Indian meal, and stir the whole 
well together. When the whole is moderately 
| warm, stir in three eggs well beat, with three 
| spoonfuls of sugar. Add two teaspoonfuls of salt, 
two of ground cinnamon or grated nutmegs, and 
,two tablespoonfule cf melted butter. When the 
| pudding has baked five or six minutes, stir in a 
halt a pound of raisins; and add half a pint of milk 
| for tuem, as they will render it too dry. 


Indian Boiled Pudding.—Make a stiff batter by 
stirring Indian meal into a quart of boiling milk or 
water, ‘Then sur in two tebiespoonfuls of flouy, 
three of sugar, half a spoonful of ginger, or two 
teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, and two teaspoonfuls of 
salt. If any thing extra is required, add two or 
| three eggs well beaten, but they can be dispensed 
| with, and some add a little chopped suet. Such 
puddings require a long boiling. They will be 
god in three or four hours, but better for being 
| boiled five or six, and some give a boiling of eight 


} ° . 
jor nine. They require good sauce at eating. 


| ‘Itisa fact universally noticed, that the apple 
| trees all over the country, were never kuown to be 
im such full bloom. Every limb is loaded with the 
fragrant pioneer of an abundant crop.— Providence 
Journal. 
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For the New England Farmer. |the expense. The law was enacted for the good | young, who would probably have recovered had it 


fr i ee z . . pleasure of the epicure. It has had a bad effect in | not been for her peculiar situation. ‘The violent 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. giving permission to destroy all except those named | remedies resorted to relieved her of the spasmodic 
Mr Eorror—You stated sometime ago in your! jn the statute. If a ging of boys enter a field | affections, but brought on an abortion of which 
paper, that you believed the only efficient remedy with their guns and the owner or any other person ishe died. The three hogs were worth at least $25, 
against the canker-worm was the encouragement of remonstrated with them, he is told that they kiil | which was the price I paid for my knowledge. 
the birds, Several means are now used to secure | no birds that the Jaw protects, and the lads blaze! One reason why injury does not often follow the 
fruit trees against the ravages of this destructive | away, in the full conviction that they are doing | use of such liquor as is strongly impregnated with 
insect, at considerable expense, most if not all of nothing wrong. It is to be regretted that many | saltpetre is, that in families the amount taken is 
which are not fully successful. ‘lhe numerous in- | otherwise respectable persons in the fall, indulge | not ordinarily enough to produce spasms, which 
sects that prey upon fruit trees and gardenand field | themselves now and then in hunting robins, which | are occasioned by a stoppage of the bowels: but I 
vegetables, are the proper food of small birds. It | at that season flock together and afford an easy | am told it is extremely dangerous to give such liq- 
is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that if the birds game. Of the system of things on the earth the nor to smal! pigs, even inthe smallest quantity. 
be left to increase undisturbed, they wil] be able in birds constitute a part without which mankind could , The remedies resorted to in such diseases are, cut- 
a few years completely to protect vegetation. At) not in any considerable numbers subsist, If they | ting open the flesh of the neck between the shoul- 
least, a few cheap remedies, in years particularly | were exterminated, a general desolation would come | ders to the depth of more than an inch, and apply- 
favorable for the growth of insects, will be suffi-| over the vegetable world, which the efforts of man/| ing fine salt, large doses of castor oil, of gin, and 


cient, What has always been our conduct towards | could not stay. It is the sun and the rain, the la- 


those useful creatures that Providence has design- | bors of the husbandman and the labors of the birds, | 
ed for the especial benefit of man? We have al- | that bring to maturity the fruits of the earth. If 
lowed our boys to hunt them whenever a leisure | 


) | the farmers consult their true interests they will 
hour occurred, and to rob their nests whenever they | find some better amusement during holidays for 


came across them. To destroy them has always | their boys than the destruction, oftentimes in a cru- | 
been a favorite amusement with worthless, vicious, |e] manner, of useful creatures, and will secure the | 


and idle men. The editor of the Mercantile Jour- | enactment of laws deterring others from the like | 
nal remarked not long since, thst he could go as/ mischief. We have laws punishing with severity 
far to kick a fellow who might be seen with a gun! the person found yuilty of abusing a domestic ani- 
of his shoulder traversing the fields in quest of ma}, and the killing and wounding of useful birds 
birds, as John Randolph would to kick a sheep. | and leaving their young to perish with hunger, should 
That was an expression of honest indignation, suf- | be punished ina like manner. All the birds ask is 
ficiently mild, yet it would be well if a majority of 
the people felt likewise. It was formerly the cus- 
tom on the morning of “Election” day, for all the 
boys from five to twenty years of age, and some 
older ones, to “ go a hunting,”—the large- ones to 
shoot, and the small ones to pick up the game.— 
Since election has beenchanged from May to Janu- 
ary, the practice has, in some places, been partly 
discontinued, yet at the present time, many thou- 
sand boys throughout the State, set out annually 
on the last Wednesday in May, armed for the de- 
struction of birds. ‘lI hese wil] kill from ten to for- Spring field, June 5, 1840. 
ty, each, besides wounding many others. The or- | To the Editor of the New England Farmer : 
chards affording the most abundant game, are of) It is often said that “bought wit is best if not! 
course scoured first, and the trees lose their protec- | bought too dear ;” but lest some of your subscri- | 
tors and receive in return a good supply of shot in| bers should pay as dear as J have for knowledge, I | 
their branches. The marauders then betake them-| beg leave to communicate the following fact for. 
selves to the meadows and woodlands and shoot | their benefit. I do not know but it may be known | 
till they become tired of it. ‘The best singing |to some of your readers that the liquor in which | 
birds being more easily discovered, among such, | saltpetred meat is boiled will kill hogs, if taken) 
consequently, the greatest havoc is made. If a/|inconsiderable quantities; but I have communni- 
person on the morning of old Election day, in a | cated the fact to some to whom it was new. One: 
neighborhood where a hunt has been determined | of my neighbors engoged to provide a dinner for a | 
upon, listen at sunrise to the rich music of the | large company on the last Fourth of July. As he 
woodlands and the joyous notes of the orchards, | had no convenient place in his own kitchen to boil 
where every tree has its songster, and then on the | a large quantity of meat, he requested the privilege 
following morning mark the diminished sounds, he | of using a large boiler of ours, whichis commonly | 
will find the contrast melancholy enough. We/|used for washing. The amount boiled was about 
have on our statute book a Jaw protecting from in-| 150 pounds, consisting of bacon and beef cured 
jury during a part of the yeat, partridges, snipes, | with saltpetre. He removed all the grease which 
quails, woodcocks, larks, robins and some other} rose on the top and left the liquor in the boiler, 
birds, which, except the robin, are the least useful | which was thrown into the swill barrel and given to! 
of all our birds save for the table, and for that | six hogs weighing about 150 Jbs. each. The next 
more useful than profitable,—the best sportsmen | morning | was informed that the hogs were sick. 
rarely obtaining enough during a day’s hunt, to pay | The four largest, who probably took most of the 
the wages of a common laborer. The partridge is | liquor, were im dreadful spasms and one died before 
in one respect a noxious creature—preying during | any remedies could be used. I immediately sent 
the winter on the buds of fruit trees, thus render- | for a man acquainted with diseases in animals, who 
ing them barren for the ensuing season, ‘The rob-| asked as soon as he saw them if they had taken 








protection ; their weight is so small as not to en- 
danger the tenderest twig ; they will work in the 
orchard, the garden and the field; their notes are} 
soft, and they will give us music from morning till, 
night, which has been admired by wise and good 
men in all ages, and which cannot be despised by 
any person having a claim to virtue or taste. W. 





DELETERIOUS QUALIIIES OF SALTPE-| 
TRE LIQUOR, 


in is unfortunately fond of cherries, and some per- | liquor in which saltpetred meat was boiled. He 
sons set their boys to shoot them, not reflecting | resorted to the usual methods of cure in such cases, 
that the trees receive more shot than the robins,| but it was too late to save two of the largest which 
that might have been frightened away at a quarter remained, 











One was a sow far advanced with 


thoroughwort tea, as strong as it can be made. But 
“an ounce of preventive is better than a pound of 
cure,” and therefore those persons who have board- 
ing establishments in which large quantities of salt- 
petred meat are used, will do well to be cautious 
in the use of the liquor. S. OSGOOD. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 


SALTPETRE IN MEAT. 

Messrs Gaylord & Tucker :—In the 12th number 
of the last volume of the Cultivator, there appeared 
a communication on the use of saltpetre in curing 
meat; and the following reason was assigned for 
abandoning its use, viz: “It ought to be known 
that saltpetre absorbed by the meat, is nitric acid, 
or aqua fortis—a deadly poison, whereby our salt 
meat becomes unpalatable and pernicious.” A suf- 
ficient answer to which is found in the fact, that 


lone of the constituents of common salt is muriatic 


acid, as deadly a poison as the nitric acid of the 
saltpetre. And we might with as much propriety 
say, that the salt absorbed by the meat is ‘uuriatic 
acid, as to say that the saltpetre is nitric acid or 


| aqua fortis: therefore, the objection applies with 


as much force and truth to the use of the one as 
the other. 

Saltpetre is the product of a chemical union be- 
tween nitric acid and potassa, (potash)—and salt is 
the product of a like union between muriatic acid 


/and suda—and in these, as in all other cases of 


chemical combination, the substances combining 
not only lose their properties, but the substances 
produced generally possess properties entirely dif- 
ferent—frequently the very opposite of those of 
either of their constituents. From which it fol- 


lows, that a perfectly innocent compound may be 


produced by the combination of two noriovs sub- 
stances—or a noxious compound by the combina- 


(tion of two innocent substances: and itis very im- 


proper and well caculated to mislead, to designate 
a compound substance by the name of either of its 
constituents, as in the communicaticn referred to, 


in which nitric acid and saltpetre are several times 


used as if they were but different names for the 
same thing. 

Some persons think a small quantity of saltpetre 
very beneficia! to their meat—others think it use- 
less: the former need not be frightened from its 
use by the fear of being poisoned with aqua fortis, 
nor the latter deterred from trying it. 





Cultivating the earth without well manuring it in- 
duces two great evils: it impoverishes both the 
husbandman and the soil. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. | 
es | 
ON THE CULTURE OF LUCERNE. 

Respected Friend, Jesse Buel—I_ sometime since | 
received a letter from thy father, requesting me to | 
yfive him such information as I am possessed of, re- 
xpecting the culture of lucerne ; and thinking thou | 
would like to have it, I have concluded to send it to | 
thee, as I think every farmer who has land suitable | 
for it, ought to have plenty of this valuable grass. | 
It requires a good deep soil, that has not clay bot- | 
tom. I have succeeded beyond my expectation, | 
and now find no more difficulty in raising it than | 
any other crop. In order to prepare the land for | 
it, spread plenty of unfermented manure on it, and | 
plough it in and plant corn, which ought to be well | 
managed, allowing no weeds to grow, After the} 
corn is taken off, give ita good deep ploughing, 
and Jet it remain in that state until spring, if it be 
sown with barley ; but if with winter wheat, harrow 
it well, and collect the roots and loose stones, and 
should there be any fast stones they ought to be| 
removed ; then spread about forty bushels of ground | 
bones per acre and harrow it in; but if bones are 
not to be obtained, any good rotten manure that has 
no seeds of weeds in it, will answer it. And as it 
is best to Jay the land in ridges about 24 feet wide, 
open a furrow about 12 feet from the fence, and 
let the near horse return in it; then open another 
in the same manner, 24 feet from it, and so contin- 
ue until the wholeis finished; then sow the wheat 
and plough it in, not very deep, fillimg the furrows 
which were opened, and harrow it once over. As 
it is best to have it as smooth as may be, I made a 
hone with a plank about nine feet long, and two 
poles, pretty much the shape as those we smooth 
our roads with; and if it is not heavy enough lay a 
post or two on it. It ought to be so constructed as 
to draw the loose earth towards the furrows. In 
the spring, about the time clover seed is sown, sow 
about twenty pounds of lucerne seed to the acre, 
and harrow it in with a sharp, heavy iron-toothed 
harrow twice over, once each way, and roll it with 
a light roller, across the ridges, to be drawn by one 
horse. After the grain is taken off, let it remain 
in that state (not pastured) until spring. Soon after 
the frost is out of the ground, before it is much set- 
tled, harrow it once each way with the heavy har- 
row. I had mine pointed with steel. ‘The harrow 
ought to be made in two parts and hung together 
with hooks and eyes; then it can readily be lifted 
up on one side by the driver, and cleared by a boy 
to accompany him with arake. It may be harrow- 
ed three or four times over after every mowing, re- 
membering to pick up the loose stones. The rea- 
son I recommended laying it in ridges is, because 
it can be more readily smoothed with the hone. If 
it is not smoothed, the harrow wil] not have the de- 
sired effect; and the natural grasses are apt to get 
in. I generally let mine stand until in blossom, 
when it is designed for hay. 1 usually get three 
ood crops, and think the hay is better for »!1 kinds 
cf stock than any I have ever seen. My firet crop 
flas sometimes been so large, that it is best to cut 
it rather earlier, as it will sometimes lodge and may 
injure the roots, 

As this grass requires more time to cure then 
some others, I thought it might be well to inform 
thee how [ manage it. That which is cut in the 
forenoon, if the sun shines, may he turned with a 
rake towards evening, but not opened; and that 
which is cut in the afternoon may remain until the 





next afiernoon, before turning it. That which was 


first turned ought to be turned the next forenoon, 
and put in cocks early in the afternoon, and Jet it 
remain two nights in cocks; then open it and lay 
the fork-fulls separate, shaking it well, and if it does 
not appear to be sufficiently cured after being turn- 
ed, put it up in cocks and Jet it remain one night 
more. When the hay is housed, I generally put 
half a bushel of salt to a load—say to about fifteen 
hundred. 

As this grass, especially the first crop, is apt to 
be very large, it is liable to be injured by heavy 
rains when in cock. I would therefore recommend 
to those who raise it, to get aquantity of low-priced 
yard-wide linen cloth, and give it a thin covering 
with boiled tar, with a painter’s brush, on both sides, 
and siftsome fine sand on it while warm; and 
when dry, cut it insquares and fasten a small stone 
to each corner to prevent their blowing off the 
cocks. ‘These cloths cost but little, and with care 
will last many years, and may be very useful for 
other kinds of hay ; for want of them, one of my 
neighbors had a large quantity of clover hay much 
injured, 

When the swaths are turned the second time, 
let two be turned towards each other, then when it 
is raked, the horse can walk between them, and let 
a boy keep by the side of the horse, and when the 
rake is full, let him open the swaths with a fork, 
that the rake may readily enter. 

I have been thus particular, being desirous that 
whoever may wish to raise this grass, may succeed, 
as a number of my friends have been disappointed 
for want of proper management. 

Thy assured friend, 
JAMES BYRD. 

P.S. If the seed is sown on winter wheat in 
the spring, it ought to be done when the ground 1s 
neither too wet nor too dry, but when it will crum- 
ble. 

Flushing, 2d mo., 19th, 1840. 


From the Albany Culuvator 


PREPARATION OF SEED CORN. 
Messrs Gaylord & Tucker—\ send you the result 
of an experiment made in planting corn the past 
season. Having seen statements of the benefits 
derived from steeping the seed in a solution of the 


sulphate of iron (copperas,) agsecuring it aguinst | 


the ravages of birds and cut-worims, we resolved up- 
on giving ita trial. Mr Jacob Kirk, (with whose 
crop the experiment was tried,) procured a few oun- 
ces, dissolved it in hot water, and poured over the 
corn. After remaining in the solution from six to 
eight hours, the corn was taken out, rolled thor- 
oughly in plaster, and planted. A few rows of the 
same kind of corn was planted in the middle of the 
field, without steeping the seed, but just as it came 
froin the cob. The field was likewise planted with 
pumpkin seeds, also without preparation. After 
the corn and pumpkins had come up, I observed 
that nuny of the Jatter were cut off by the worms, 
but could not seea single staik of corn disturbed, 
until | examined the rows (for | had marked them) 
the seed of which had not been prepared. Here I 


|found the worms at work, nearly a tenth part of! 


which they had destroyed: the birds had likewise 
taken some, ‘The steeped corn was of a greener 
and more healthy color than the other; grew fast- 
er, with stouter stalks, while that from the unpre- 
pared seed could readily be pointed out by its more 
yellow and dwinaling appearance ; neither was 
the yield so great as the ather, 


Now whether this difference in yield is to be at- 
tributed to the copperas or to the plaster, or to both, 
J have yet to learn; but think the copperas prevent- 
ed the birds and worms from committing depreda- 
| tions, as we have frequently rolled seed corn in 
| plaster, but have never found that a security against 
either birds or worms. 
| The above is at your service: you will please 
pardon errors iu Composition, as my province is be- 
hind the plough and not the pen. 

Yours, 


R. FOSTER, 


Blast—A disease of plants, to which by differ- 
}ent writers has been given the name of blight, 
blast, and The latter, however, is evi- 
dently a distinct disease, and produced by different 
causes. ‘The blight which sometimes strikes the 
grain of whole districts, would seem to be owing to 
atmospheric causes, and governed by the course of 
the winds. Impoverished land, too great quantitics 
of seed, or injudicious eulture, may produce this 
blight, but in this country it is oftener observed as 
un effect of drought. Blast from fungi is the kind 
of blight which attacks grain also, and which has 
been erroneously attributed to particular plants, as 
|the barberry bush, since the fungi omthe leaves of 
this plant, and those that cause the blight in wheat 
are Clearly distinct.—.4lb. Cult. 


mildew. 


Family Flour.—8y ther introduction, into some 
of the mills in this vicmity, of the improved ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of superfine flour, we 
are now enabled to get that article of the very best 
quality, as regards the manufacture, wito the ad- 
ditional recommendation of having it fresh ground. 
This very important difference—a difference that 
is generally appreciated in relation to common 
|meal, and will be in relation to flour, when once 
tried—is a consideration which will recowmend 
the flour to all those who love to have their bread 
of the best and most wholesome kind.. We have 
used two sacks of it, which was prepared’ by Put- 
{nam King, at Clark’s Mills, in Sutton, and found 
| it decidedly better than any other flour we have 
jtried. It is kept constantly for sale, in this town, 
iby Francis Blake & Co., who are the agents for 
‘the manufacturers.— Worcester Spy. 





A Goon Tning—a strong cement for glass, 
| wood, &c.—Steep isinglass twentyfour hours in 
/common white brandy, then gently boil and keep 
stirring until the composition is well mixed, and 
‘a drop, if cooled, will become a strang jelly. 
| then strain it through a clean linen eloth into a 
| vessel to be kept closely stopped. A gentle heat 
| will dissolve this glue into a colorless fluid. Dish. 
les of wood, glass, or earthen, if united with this 
cement, will break elsewhere rather than separate 
in the old break. In applying the cement, rub the 
‘edges which are to be united, then place, them to- 
gether, and hold them for two minutes, and the 
work is done. This is very easily done, and in- 
comparably better than any thing else for the pur. 


pose. 


Vegetable Voltin» —In 1643, a Ipswich, Indian 
|beans were ordered to be used in voting. The 
| white denoted yea, the black nay. In 1648, they 
| were required to be sealed up and forwarded to 
| Boston. In 1680, Indian corn was ordered to be 
| used for this purpose, and sealed up in a paper 
|cuntaining the name of each candidate, and sent 
|to Boston, on election day, 
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Evemests or Heorticurturr. By J E Trescurmacn- 
En. Boston: Charles E. Lite & James Brown. 
Having looked over this neat little volume, we can 

confidently recommend it to all who have any thing to 

do with the cultivation of the earth, whether it may be 

It is 

to be 'amented that so much ignorance exists relative to 


termed Floriculture, Horticulture or Apriculture. 
the elements of horticulture. Every farmer should un- 
derstund the science as well as the practice of agricul- 
ture. This tittle book is well calculated to give him 
the first lessons. We have no doubt it will be read with 
profit by all who are inclined to receive instruction. We 
are well acquainted with the author, and consider him 
as well qualified to impart instruction on the subject as 
any other person in the county. J.-B. 


THE ROSE-BUSH SLUG. 

We would direct our readers to the proceedings of the 
Massachusettx Horticultural Society on Saturday last, 
which are subjoined, in which an additional premium 
of One Hundred Dollars is offered for the most effectual 
mode of destroying the Rose Bush Slug. To the florist 
this insect has been a great annoyance, in seme sections 
of the country utterly blasting: the efforts of the cultiva- 
tor, cuusing him to give up in despair the cultivation of 
the rose. 
cennexion with the other fifty proposed by the Horti- 
cultural Society, has had his hopes repeatedly disap- 
pointed by this noxious insect, and considered the pre- 
mium offered heretofore, not in proportion to the mag- 
nitude ofthe evil. He has, therefore, come forward in 
this liberal manner, hoping that with the amount already 
offered, it would be a sufficient inducement to stimulate 
our gardeners and otlers to find the desired remedy. 
The floral community must feel themselves under great 
obligation to the gentleman who first made an offer, and 
opened the way! forthe more munificent premium; he 
will be remembered with gratitude by the members of 
the Society for this and repeated. instances of his gene- 
rosity and public spirit. 

We would take the liberty now while ourdiand is in, 
toremind those who have an abundance ofmeans and 
wieh to benefit the community, that there are a variety 
of insects which defeat the labors of the husbandman as 
well as the florist, and which would prove a4 great bless- 
ing to the country to be rid of. There isthe canker 
worm, the wheat fly, and a long list of. voracious ver- 
min, for the most effectual method of exterminating 
which, large and generous premiums ought to be offer- 
ed. Now who will have the honor of offering some- 
thing handsome tothe person who shall discover a reme- 
dy against the destructive ravages of the canker worm ? 

J. B. 


‘The gentleman who offers the filty doliars in 


At a stated meeting of the Massachuretts -Horticultu- 
ral Society, held June 6, 1840, communications were re- 
ceived from Messrs Walker and Haggerston, on the 
subject of increasing the premium fur the most success- 
ful method of destroying the slug which infests the rose 
bush, whereupon it was voted that said communications 
be referred to a committee consisting of Messrs Walker, 
Haggerston and Aspinwall, to report thereon in one 
week. 


REPORT. 
The committee to whom was referred the communi- 
cation of Mr Haggerston, offering fifty dollars (provided 
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same amount) as a premium for the destruction of the 
rose slug, beg leave to report that they have attended 
to that duty. 
Society accept the proposal of Mr Haggerston and offer 
a premium of one hundred dollars,in addinon to the 


The committee recommend that the 


sum of twenty dojlars already offered by the Society, 


| for the effectual destruction of said slug: the premium 


to be paid whenever satisfactory evidence shall be giv- 

eu to the Society of a plan to destroy or to prevent the 

ravages of the slug, without injury to the bush or its fo- 

linge. Per order, S. WALKER, Chairman. 
Boston, June 13th, 1840. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society held Saturday, June 13, 1840, it was 
voted to accept the above report, 

Attest, E. M. RICHARDS, Ree. Sec'y. 


The following are the communications alluded to: 


Roxsuny, June 3d,‘'840. 

Sir—I have the honor to transmit the enclosed com- 
munication, addressed to me from Mr David llagger- 
ston, of Watertown. 

The slug, that has for several years past destroyed the 
foliage of the rese bush, is well known to every practi- 
cal florist in this section of the country ; its destruction 
by various means has been attempted, but as yet with- 
oat success 

The additional premium now proposed, if it should re- 
cvive the sanction of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, will give a fresh impetus to the exertions of 
those who have so far labored in vain to destroy this 
eye sore, the rose slug; and will probably call into the 
field an army of Flora’s living subjects, who will not, I 
trust, lay down their arms until they shall have annihi- 
lated the foul defacer of the mantle of the ‘ queen of 
flowers.” I am, sir, with great respect, 


Your ob’t serv't, 
S. WALKER, 


Chairman Com. on Flowers. 
How. E: Voss, President Mass. Hort Soc. 
Waterrown, May 26th, 1840. 

My Dear Sir: In conversation with a gentleman 
since I saw you, ! mentioned to him the intention of 
the Horticultural Society of offering a premium for the 
destruction of the worm or insect that infests the rose 
bush and destroys the fuliage: he was much pleased and 
commended the society for their efforts to accomplish 
so desirable an object; but when | mentioned the sui 
intended to be given, ten dollars, his idea was precisely 
mine, that it would result in no good. — For the last five 


thing done that could be thought of, for the destruction 
of the above insect without the least succe-s. His idea 
is that. the premium ought not to be less than one hun- 
dred. dollurs, and he wisiicd me to siy to the society 
that I could procure fifty dollars for the purpose, provid 
ed the society would make it up to one hundred, As it 
is not at alldikely thatl shall be at the next meeting, | 
take the liberty of troubling you, knowing well how 
much you are interested. Ifyou will have the goodness 
to make the proposal to the society, you will much 
‘Yours, very truly, 
DAVID HAGGERSTON. 


oblige 


S. Wacker, Esq. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, June 13th, 1840. 
Bouquets, by Messrs Carter, Howe, Wiliiam Ken- 
rick, Jno. A. Kenrick, Hovey, Winship, Breck, Meller, 
and Walker. 





the Massachusetts Horticultural Society would add the 


or six years he has seen experiments tried and every | 


JUNE 17, 1840. 


Native flowers, by H. M. Parker. 

Peomes, by Wm. Kenrick, Jno. A. Kenrick, R. 
Howe, 8. R. Johnson, Winship, Breck, C.rter, and 
Walker. 

Roses, by 8. R. Johnson, Winship, Howe, J. A. Ken- 
rick, Wm. Kenrick, Carter and Walker. 

Fine specimens Dwarf Rocket Larkspur; Neapolitan 
do, and Sweet Williams, from Joseph Breck & Co. 

By Wm. Kenrick, Newton; Peonies, Whitleji, P. 
Huinei, P. fragrans, &e ; Iris, various kinds; Dianthus, 
var. Tradescantia, var. blue and white ; Chinese double 
blue Larkspur, .(splendid) ; Honeysuckles,—Yellow 
Trumpet, Orange colored or Pubescent, and other varie- 
ties; Spire double while, Spire oppulifolia allium ; 
Hemerocallis flava, or Yellow Day Lily ; Canterbury- 
bells; Ring-leaved Willow; Purple Beech ; Carolina 
large flowering Syringo ;-Laburnum Alpinus, or Gold- 
en Chain, Scotch var.; Roses, Scotch and other varie- 
ties; Harrison’s Double Yellow Rose, Red Moss, &c. ; 
Magnolia tripetala or Umbrella tree. 

By John A. Kenrick, Newton; thirty var. Roses; 
Peonices, var. Humei, fragrans, Whitleji; Hemerocallis 
lutea; Lythram, &c. 

Native plants, by T’. Lee, Esq.; Kalmia latifolia; do. 
angustifolia ; Magnolia glauca; Rhoxia Virginica ; Or- 


chis blephariglottis; Sabbatia chloroides. 

From Hovey & Co. ; Echinocactus eyeiesii : Cereus 
speciorissima ; Epiphyllum Ackermanii. 

Dahlia; Double Dwarf Rocket Larkspurs; seeds 
sown in October, came up 10th of April 1840; first 
flowers open June 2d. 

Mesers Haggerston and Breck were appointed judges 
on the Peony. They awarded the first premium of $5 
to Wm. Kenrick, and the second premium ot $3, to Jno. 
A. Kenrick. 


For the Committee. 
8S. WALKER, Chairman. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Strawberries; Methven Castle, Monthly, and Seed- 
ling; frem J. LL. F. Warren. 
Seedling do., two varieties, from Hovey & Co. 
Early Virginia do., from Mr Vose. 
The seedlings from Hovey & Co and Mr Warren 
were very large and splendid specimens. 
For the Committee, 
L. P. GROSVENOR. 


EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 





By James L. L. F. Warren, Brighton; fine speci- 
men of the Southgate Cucumber; also on the two Sat- 
urdays previous fine specimens of the same. 

For the Committee, 


| 
| RUFUS HOWE. 
| 
| 





NOTICE, The premiums on Roses and Pinks will 
be awarded on Saturday next, 20th inst. 
S. WALKER, 


| Per order, 
Chairman Com. on Flowers. 


| Boston, 13th June, 1840. 


7 We would invite the attention uf our readers to 
| communication on our third page, from the Hon. Elijah 
Vose, on the Canker worm. 

Mr Foster’s communication is postponed until next 
week for want of room. 





The nature of lite ought to be understood before it 
is applied for manure; as that contaminated by magne- 
sia is injurious to the growth of vegetables. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mon var, June 15, 1340 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 525 Beef Cattle, (including 50 unso!d last 
week) 13 pairs Working Oxen, 30 Cows and Calves, 
450 Sheep and 660 Swine 

50 Beef Cattle and 20 Sheep unsold. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle —We continue to reduce our 
quotations to correspond with sales. Extra $6 50. 
First quality, $6 00 a &6 25. Second quality, $575 a 
$6 00. Third quality, $5 52 a $5 75. 

Working Oxen.—We notice a few sales. $70, $82, 
$90, $95, and $115. 

Cros and Calves.—Sales $20, $24, $25, $30, $32, 
$37, and $38. 

Sheep —Lots at $2 25, $2 50, and $2 75 
$2 75, $3 00, $3 12 1-2. 

Sicene.—“ Dull.” One entire lot large hogs 4 for 
sows and 5 for barrows. Selected lots 4 1-2 and 5 1-2. 
Sinal! pigs 5 1-2 and 6 1-2. At retail from 4 1-2 to 7, 


Wethers 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in # shaded 


June, 1840. | 7A.M. | 12,M.{5,P.M. | Wind, 














Monday, 8] 51 | 66 64 E. 
Tuesday, 9} 54 | 74 | 64 | K. 
Wednesday, 10! 57 | 84 72 N E 
Thursday, 1] 6 | 8 | 7% | &E. 
Friday, 12; 62 86 78 «| «ON. WW. 
Saturday, 13] 64 81 | 60 | W. 
Sun tay, 14] 68 72 63 | «(Nz 
WANTED 


To hire for a term of years and at a moderate rent, a Farm 
of 15 to 30 acres arable land in good condition, with a good 
barn and water for cattle and privilege of cuttung fuel 

The distance from Boston not material. Apply at qhis 
office. 

June 17. It 

SUPEKB ROCKET LARKSPUR SEED. 

The subscribers offer for sale a quantity of Superb Double 
Rocket Larkspur Seed, of their own raising. saved from dou 
ble flowering plants only, embracing all the different colors 
For fine, strong and early plants, the seed should be sown in 
August. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

June 17. 

SCYTHES, RAKES, &c. 

The subscribers offer fr sale a very extensive and com- 
plete assortment of Scythes, Rakes, &c. consisting in part of 

300 dozen Phillips, Messer and Colby’s superior Scythes, 








50 “ Metcall’s do do. 
50 “ Taft's cast steel do. do. 
25 “ Englishdo. do. Grass do. 
1 do. do. do. Cradle do, 
lo do. do. do. Border do. 
100 “ Hall's Rakes, superior. 
100 “ Wilder & Eddy’s do. do. 
200 “ Common do. do. 
100 “  Clapp’s patent Scythe Snaiths. 
50 “ Baker’s do. do. do. 
100 “ Common do do do. 
2500 ‘* Austin’s superior Rifles. 
200 “ Common do. 
1000 “ Scythe Stones. 
100 “ «Grain Cradles superior. 


They would respectfully ca!l the attention of Dealers and 
Agniculturists to the above assortment, which consists of 
many of the best kin:!s now im use, and which they are pre- 
pared to sell at the very lowest prices. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Agricultural Wa:chouse and Seed Store, 
S152 North Market Street, 
May 20. 


GOLD FISHES AND CANARY BIRDS, 


For sale by JOSEVH BRECK & CO. 52 North Marker | 


Street. 
April 29. 


FUR TREES, 

Now is the best time for transplanting Fir Trees. Orders 
for any variety or size will be promptly attended to. 

May 6. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


May 6. 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURR ENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


boom T° 


Aum, American, : pound 5 5} 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. | 5600 § 26 
Pot, “ oe | 4 25 460 
Beans, wlute, Foreign, ' bushel 175) 22% 
os ' Domestic, . “ 200, 260 

| 


Seer, mess, barre] 16 00 15 64 


“ ig v0) 13 60 


No. 1 . . ° ; 
prime, , "7 11 00 
Beeswax, white, | pound 
vellow, ° . “ ; 25 28 
Baisties, American, ss 35 70 
| Butrer, shipping, ; = iv tl 
dairy, ; i aad 16 20 
Canpes, mould, , . ; if & * Be 14 
dipped, } 
sperm, ; ono 37 
Cuerse, new milk, | pound = 10} 
| Ciper, . | duzen 125 1 50 
‘sd } refined, | barrel 200) 460 
The Revolving Rake, which has been in general use in| Bone Manure, | bushel | 32 
most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, is found to} incasks, . Saar. LF 
he one of the most useful and labor saving machines now | FseatTuers, northern, geese, pound 60 56 
inuse. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake | southern, geese, - “ | = rd 


on an average from 25 to 30 acres per day, with ease, and do} 
the wo. k well. They are coming into very general use in| 
all parts of the country, and will, no doult, in a few years, | 
supersede the use of the common hand rake. There is a} 
great advantage in this rake over all others. as the person | 
using ii does not have to stop the horse to unload the rake, | 


G°?AIN CRADLES, 








The Grain Crauie is an article winch is coming tuto very 
general use in the New England States, wher they were uli 
of late but litte known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern smi western States, for many | 
years and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of | 
harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 
acres in u day when he cannot reap more than one The | 
difference in gathering a crop is so much in favor of cradling, | 
that we must suppose that it will be the only mode adopted 
hereafter. and the grain cradie will become of as much use, 
as an implement of husbaudry, as the plough now is. 

There has been # very great improvement in the manufac. | 
tucsing of this article, they are now made on the most im 
proved plan; the scythe is well secured and fimshed in a 
superier manner and inade of the best cast steel. 











CARNATICN SEFD. 

The Subscribers have received from Rotterdam, a small 
quantity of extra fine Carnation Seed, saved from one hun- 
dred choice varieties, which they offer at 25 cents per paper. 
We have tried it, and find that it vegetates freely. It cost 
us 30 guilders per ounce, and from the reprsseutation made, 
uo doubt will give satisiaction to those who may be disposed 
to try it We have also very fine carnation seed at 124 cents 
per paper ‘The seed muy be sown with good success any 
ume in May or June. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 

May 20. 

FOR SALE. 

For sale a fine heifer Calf, fram one of the best cows in | 
the country, and by the celebrated Ayrshire bull imported ly | 
Mr Cushing Inquire at this office, or at Winships’ estab | 
lishment at Brighton. May 2v. 





HORTICULTURAL TOOL CHESTs. 
Containing acomplete set of Garden tools of superior finish | 
and style, recently received f om Liverpool and for sale at the | 
New England ‘Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 


GARD.Ni Rs KNIVES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have this season imported and 
now offer for sale a few very superior Garden Knives, for , 
pruning. &c. manufactured expressly for Gardeners. aud | 
warranted superior to any article of the kind before import- 


ed. 


° ae . | 

Also—a large assortment of Budding Knives, Grape 
Scissors, &c. &c. 

April 22. i 


Frax. (American) . : 
Fien, Cod, Grand Bank,  . 
Bay, Chaleur, 


quintal 162) 1 37 
o |} 126 1 560 


Haddock, , F “« | 976i 87 
Mackerel, No. | ‘ . barre] 10 62) 1076 
No. 2, tia “862! 875 
No. 3, . ‘ i “ 375, 4 00 
\lewives, dry salted, No. 1. 
| Salmon, No. 1, ° “ 17 OU 18 00 
tour, Genesee, cush, . : « | 6! § 12 
i Baltimore, Howard street, “« | 600, §12 
Richmond canal, | “ | 457! § U9 
Alexandria wharf, “« | 478 

Rye, : ‘ . “ 312 

Meat, Indian, in bbls. : ‘ ae. 312 

} Grain: Corn, northern yellow, ‘Imshel 66 58 
southera flat, yellow, {| = “ 64 56 
white, . “o | bu 61 
Rye, northern, | ‘ 66 58: 
| Barley, , ; & 65 75 

Oats, northern, (prime) ad 40 

southern, ‘ Ss 31 
Grin vsTones, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 18 00 1g 00> 
de. ilo. do finished: 23 00 3y UO 

| Hams, northern, . : pound 94 wo 
} southern and western, . | . |; 8 " 
j 1608 2 00 

' 


Hay, best English, per ton, . : 
Eastern screwed, . 10 60 44.00" 


| pound 45) 47° 


Hops, Ist quality, . : , 
2d quality, . : : tink | 
Larp, Boston, ; ; : « | 40 it 
southern, : ‘ . “ ] boy oot } 
Leatuer, Pinijadelphia city tannage, tk te 30 
do countrydo. | “% | 26} il 
Baltimore city tannage, a. 4 ee 26 : 
do, — dry hides, o | & and 
New York red, light, ee eo |) 23 * 
Boston, do. siaughter, “ | 2 22° 
Boston dry hides, « | 20 22- 
j cask | 70 bo." 





Limes, best sort, : , i oa 
Mo asses, New Orleans, € igallon} 23 andl 
Sugar House, i hy, 1 ie 
Orr, Sperm, Spring, | , 100) § 0g 
Winter, . : } So) Pere » oe 
Whale, refined, : oy 43 my 
Linseed, American, ve Pe | 
Neat's Foot, . : i an 95 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 If. | | ' 
PoaK, extra-clear, ‘ ' barrel 17 00 | 17 60 
clear, : - , — ‘ 17 v0 
Mess, ; ‘ s : Ta | 45 0@ 
Prime, : ‘ ; x 13 We 
Sexvs; trerd’s Grass, : bushel! 2.72.' 4 vo 
Red Top, southern, : “ 70; | 6 
5 nerthern, ah Gh... | 160 
Canary, ° : ‘ i" 200) 92 
Heinp, : ; : “ 225/ 950 
r lax, ° ° ° . . “ 2 uv 2 60 
Ked Clover, northern, pount, ‘t2 13 
Southern Clover, ; mw ot 15 
Soar, American, Brown, . ‘ s | 6 > 
‘ Casule, ‘ ; “ 2 13 
'PALLow, tried, . ‘ : “« | @ Py 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, / pr M./ 2 Bu 200 


Woot, prime, or Saxony blee es, pound, 4 50 





American, full blood, washed, 46 438 
do B-4ths do | “ au 423 

do. 1-2 da , 37 33 

do. 1-4 and comujon, s 35 37 

E_: ( Puiled supertine, . “ 42 46 
ft Q No. I, ‘ : ‘ Bea. 3h 40 
53 No 2, ‘ nul 23 | 25 
z =! No. 3, ' . is| 29 
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(Continued from page 414.) 


As my readers may not be acquainted with the 
the fare of travellers in the west, I shall be more 
particular with regard to our accommodations at 
this place, though | admit that I take an extre:ne 
case ; but still a pretty good general notion may 
be gathered from it. Brodie’s grove contains from 
100 to 200 acres, and there are three families liv- 
ing there whose nearest neighbor is seven miles 
off, and the nearest mill and grocery is at Belvi- 
dere, 23 miles, and in this particulur they are bet- 
ter off than many others in the country by nearly a 
day's ride, For our horses we could obtain neither 
hay nor grain, but the young men went out into a 
slough near by, and mowed some coarse grass, 
which sufficed for our beasts; for ourselves we ob- 
tained some new corn bread in the shape of a good 
thick johnnycake with butter, and a bowl of milk, 
which we ate, seated ona good oaken bench, it 
being out of the latitude for chairs, and while thus 
employed, a half grown chicken happened in at the 
open window and laid claim to a share of the but- 
ter, Our supper over, we lighted our pipes and 
began to take a close survey of the premises. The 
house, or cabin rather, was of the ordinary con- 
struction, being about 20 feet square, bnilt of logs 
locked together at the corners, a door of goodly di- 
mensions in the middle of one side, and a window 


exactly opposite upon the other side, with a huge | 
fireplace at one end, and at one cornera rude lad- | 


der which served as an apology for a staircase lead- 
ing to the attic story. The cabin had been “ chink- 
ed and daubed”—that is, the cracks between the 
logs had been filled with bits of wood and plaster. 
ed over with clay, but this finish had yielded to the 
weather, in many places affording very convenient 
peeping holes, and giving good assurance that the 
interior was well ventilated at least, and to com- 
plete the elegance of the mansion, it was enclosed, 
according tothe fashion of the country, with a 
worm fence, to keep the hogs and cattle at a re- 
spectful distance. 

We observed three or four athletic, savage look- 
ing fellows, well armed with pistols, who had ap- 
parently 1o business, but were lounging about, 
amusing themselves with violins, and who were 
very inquisitive with regard to our route and busi- 
ness, and aé they seemed'tolancy my friend’s horse, 
he was not a little uncesy lest the said horse might 
be found absent in the morning. ‘We tool care, 
however, to show no concern, and kept.our~ suspi- 
cions to ourselves. Having carefully noticéd the 
whereabout of this den of horse thieves, whieh in 
fact it was, we retired early, and ascending the 
ladder aforesaid, we took possession of a sort of 
flock-bed upon the floor near a good sized crevice, 
through which we could, by the light of the moon, 
observe all that passed without. Notlong after 
the loafers came up and occupied other beds simi- 
lar to our own, and about midnight another came 
from abroad, but finding all full he went away 
probably to another cabin. 
these circumstances, I was so fatigued with my 
journey that I could not withstand the attacks of 
Morpheus, and slept soundly until near sunrise, 
when we arose and found our horses standing qui- 
etly at the fence where we had tied them, and has- 
tily putting on their saddles we left and went on 
our way, grateful that we were still in life and had 
horses to ride. 


I may as well state here that this part of the 
country is much infested with horse-thieves and 


Notwithstanding all | 


stations from Wisconsin through Grand prairie and 
into Missouri; and Driscol’s and Brodie’s groves 
are suspected to be two of the principal posts, and 
never was a country better adapted to such a busi- 
ness than this, these insulated groves separated by 
smooth open prairie, where a pursuer may be seen 
at a great distance, giving the rascals ainple time 
to make all snug and to conceal themselves and 
their plunder by day and to escape by easy stages 
at night. 

We breakfasted late at Driscol’s grove, tl en pur- 
suing our journey, four miles brought us to the 
south branch of the Kishwaukie. This is a rapid 
and very clear stream. From thence to Belvidere 
on the north branch is twelve miles, most of the 
way over high rolling prairie. From the top of a 
hill four miles from town is one of the finest pros- 
pects in the country. We observed two men fol- 
lowing us on the prairie, whom we lost sight of as 

we descended the hill south of Belvidere. Instead 
| of going into the village we turned to the right 
| and went two anda half miles up the river to my 
| friend’s house ;—-the next morning we learned that 
two saddles had been stolen in the village, very 
probably by the fellows that followed us; but our 
| horses were safe in my friend’s stable. 
| Belvidere, the seat of Boon county, is prettily 
| situated on the edge of Sqaw prairie, which was 
an old Indian settlement, on the north braach of 
the Kishwaukie or Sycamore river. At present 
the village is not large but it is gaining fast, being 
in one of the finest sections of country in the west, 
and on the State read from Chicago to Galena, it 
bids fair to become an important town. It has a 
smal! church, an academy handsomely situated on 
a mound near the centre of the village, two public 
houses, several stores, two sawmills, and a flour 
mill, On the mound the ske'eton of Big Thunder, 
a celebrated Indian chief, is still to be seenin a 
sitting posture; within a. small stockade erected by 
the natives. 

The country about the Kishwaukie is chiefly 
oak openings or barrens, though there is no lack of 
prairie of the best kind, and immediately on the 
river there is considerable meadow or bottom land, 
too low for cultivation, but the soil is firm and very 
well adapted for graes, and the settlers depend up- 
on these bottoms for all their hay. The Piskasaw, 
a beautiful stream from the north, enters the Kish- 
waukie one and a half mile east from Belvidere. 





the current quick, and the beds hard gravel and 


western country is impregnated. I stopped in this 

neighborhood abeut a fortnight, making observa- 

, tions and collecting information about the ‘country, 

the substance of which I shall give in another place. 
(To be continued.) 


A Tale of Horror.—The New Orleans Times 
publishes the following horrible tale, on the authori- 


in the West, had some dispute about the occupa- 
tion of the back seat in a coach which runs between 





they intended to have ; the contents of one enter- 


,ingthe body just below the heart—those of the | 


The water of these streams is clear and sparkling, | 


| 
| 


| 


! 


| 


| 


| Smyrna, said to be of a superior variety. 


| 


{ me " 
‘ counterfeiters, who are supposed to have a line of 


ble scene did his eyes behold ! 





other passing through the head of the opponent.— 
The driver, in haste, stayed the progress of his 
steeds to ascertain the cause of the reports of pis- 
tols, and, unloosing the coach doors, what a horri 
Two men, who but 
a few hours before, left the hotel at Peru, in social 


| : : ° , 
/mirth and glee, now weltering in their blood !~- 


They were the only passengers, and both died be- 
fore any aid could be called, the distance from any 
house being some miles. ‘The names of the un. 
fortunate individuals are supposed to be, from pa- 
pers found about them, R. L. Winn and Jos. D. 


Brown. The former had about $900 in his pos- 
session—the latter, $450—mostly in Northern 
funds,” 


The Wheat Fields.—We are happy to learn from 
all parts of the State, that the wheat fields never 
looked so well and promising in Michigan as they 
now do. The cold wet weather has had a most 
favorable effect upon them. It is supposed there 
is one fourth more wheat in the ground this year 
than last.— Detroit Free Press. 








SIN’ SILK WORMS EGGS—$5-PER OUNCE. 

The Eggs of the celebrated Sina Silk Worm, now offered 
for sale, were raised in 1839 by M. Camille Beauvais, super- 
interdent of the experimental silk farm, established near 
Paris, by the government of France. ‘T'he Sina Silk Worm 
was introduced to France from China by Louis XVI. in 
1784, and has been proved by M. Beauvais to be supe- 
rior to all other silk worms. They are also stated to 
possess the precious property of hatching simultaneously. 
Just received, by the subscriber, from the Chevalier Bodin, 
who is the only agent for their sale in France. 

Each sheet contains an ounce and is signed “ Camille 


Beauvais.” 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. 
Orapply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
_ March 25. eptf 
BROUSSA MULBERRY SEED. 
We have goer received 50 Ibs. fresh Broussa Mulberry 


Seed. which we offer by the ounce or pound. 
March 11. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is mn | convinced that ,round 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at the 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 


with prompt attention. 
NAHUM WARI). 


March 4, 1840. 
oat Week's Treatise on Bees 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








For sale by 
April 15. 
NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


pebbles. ‘The water of the wells in this section | , The New American Gardener, containing practical diree- 


ions on the culture of Fruits and v.getables, including 


is clear and pleasant, and free from all impurities | Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape Vines, 
except lime, with which ail the water in the whole | Silk Strawberries, &c,, by Thomas G. Fessenden, late 
editor of the New England Farmer. 


¢ For sale hy JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO., 51 and 52 North Market Street. 
May 13. 


SILK WORMS EGGS. 
Just received, a few ounces of Silk Worms Eggs, from 
i Price $3 per 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
PURE BLOODED STOCK. - 
For sale, three young Bulls, 7 to 9 months old, from im- 


ounce, clean seed. 
April t. 


ty of a friend just arrived in that city from Hlinois ;| proved shorn horn Durham, Alderney, aud North Devon 
“On the 17th ult., two gentlemen, both strangers | ~— 


Inquire at this office. 
April 29. . 6t 





 “‘(PHE NEW KENGLASD FARMER 


Peru and Chicago, Each drew a pistol at the same | a. published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annus 


yable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 


instant—each fired, and both fell to rise no more ; | sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 
for the cantents of the loaded pistols had the effect | ductionof 50 cents. 








TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS 
17 SCHOOL STK $1... FUTON 














